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The Mhilanthropist. 
aa 
ROSCOE ON PENAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
AND THE 
REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS. 





(Continued from our last. ) 


The most important duty of a legislator, 


‘sas far as possible, to obviate the maven | 


shment, by a timely attention to 
revention of crimes when only latent ; and 
io the reformation of the criminal, when 
crime is actually: evolved. The first step 
towards the attainment of this object must 
he to acquire a knowledge of the various 
causes which conduce to the commission of 
crime ; and the second, a perfect adaptation 
of the punishment to the offence. Mr. 
Roscoe places drunkenness, gaming, and 
prostitution amongst the principal of the 
CaUseS. : 
«In taking a survey of the state of society 
ground us, one of the most striking objects 
vhich attracts our attention, and which par- 
ticularly excites the observation and sur- 
rise of every stranger, is the shocking 
Babi of intoxication, which is exhibited, not 
oly in the metropolis, but in most other 
parts of the kingdom, and which, if not 
actually encouraged, is openly permitted 
tothe most alarming and incredible extent. 
Let the reader who doubts this assertion, 
examine the reports of the Committee of 
th House of Commons, appointed to in- 
quire into the police of the metropolis ; he 
vill there find such a representation of the 
dreadful effects of this vice, as cannot fail 
tocall the public attention to a subject, in 
which not only the interests of morality and 


of puni 












safety of every inember of the communit 
is in some degree involved. It is princi- 
pally to this source that the committee have 
traced up the increased depravity of the 
present times; and they have shown, by 
the most authentic evidence, that most of 
the horrible crimes which have of late been 
committed, in and about the metropolis, 
have been occasioned by the ‘ brutalizing 
efect of spirituous liquors; by which the 
criminal is rendered insensible to the milder 
telings of his nature, and regardless of all 
consequences, whether as affecting this world 
or another.’’ p. 27-28. 

“ Another principal cause of the unex- 
ampled frequency of crimes in the present 
day, is the open and unrestrained practice 
of gaming. which, originating in the higher 
classes, has infected the lower, till it has 
become the habitual occupation even of 
the children of the lowest ranks, in the 
streets of the metropolis ; who throughout 
the whole week, ‘and particularly on a 
Sunday, are seen in parties, sometimes fifty 
or sixty ina gang.’ That this is ‘ one source 
of the increase of the number of pickpockets 
and thieves,’ is evident ; and this evil, ori- 
ginating in the metropolis, is extended into 
the vicinity by means of the numerous fairs 
which are held within ten miles of the. town. 
These fairs are ‘the general resort of the 
idle and profligate, and there are to be 
found assembled most of the worst charac- 
ters in the metropolis ’* It is easy to con- 
ceive with what « pestilential influence the 
Profligacy and vices that are here openly 
encouraged and practised must be diffused 
into other parts of the country. But with 
what propriety can we condemn these 
tnormities, whilst the legislative authority 
ofthe country annually establishes an abuse, 
inthe State Lottery. which not only sets an 
xample of gaming, but of the most fraud- 
ulent imposition on the credulity of the 
People? —In the examination of Sir N. 
Conant, chief magistrate of Bow Street, 
¢ expressly states, that ‘the lottery estab- 
‘shment leads to theft, to supply the defi- 
“kncy occasioned by the losses and disap- 
Mtinents in the lottery ;) and Mr. Beau- 
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the immediate causes of thefts and other 
offences against the public peace, lotteries 


hold an undoubted place. It is a scandal 
to the Government thus to excite people 
to practise the vice of gaming, for the pur- 
pose of drawing a revenue from their ruin. 
law to 
declare gambling infamous, to hunt out 
petty gamblers in their recesses, and cast 
them into prison, and by law also to set up 
the giant gambling of the state lottery, and 
to eng@ourag@ persons to resert beat by the, 
most captivating devices which ingenuity, 
uncontrolled by moral rectitude, can in- 
vent.’ p. 30-31. 

« Another most unfavourable symptom 
in the present times is the scandalous extent, 
of female profligacy, It has indeed been 
truly remarked, that this sex, which, whilst 
it preserves its honour and its dignity, is 
the fajthful support and best friend of order, 
decency and yirtue, becomes, when depra- 
ved, the greatest promoter and incentive. to 
every description of vice. This alarming 
change is attributed by Dr. Colquhoun to 
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any apprehension or his life from remoter 
consequences. 

“Jt has, therefore, been proposed to 
place the murderer in such a situation as 
should effectually prevent a repetition of his) 
«rime; where, instead of escaping from 
ignominy and remorse by immediate death, 
he may exhibit, by a long course of humili- 
ation and repentance, the fatal consequences 
of his guilt. 

‘* The effects produced by such an-exam- 
ple might be advantageous, without being 
counteracted by other considerations. Whe- 
ther the spectators who attend an execution, 
may be deterred from similar crimes by 
witnessing such a catastrophe; or whether 
they may become in some degree hardened 
against the feelings of humanity, by the 
requent recurrence of such spectacles, may 
at least be doubtful ; but a murderer, under 
restraint and correction for his crime, isan 
object, the sight of which, combining at 
once the enormity of the offence with the 
dignified forbearance of the law, must al- 
ways be favourable to the best interests of 








‘a deficient law to aid the police, and to a 
variety of other causes—the profligacy of 
parents ; the total want of education; the 
want of means of putting them into reputa- 
ble service at the time they arrive at a cer- 
tain age; the death of parents, leaving 
them destitute orphans, growing up, who 
have no resource but to go upon the town ; 
to a love of dress, and the seduction of in- 
nocence ;—by which Jast fatal calaminity 
that sex too often become, in their turn, 
the wretched instruments of the guilt and 
ruin of many of those unfortunate malefac- 
tors who daily fali a sacrifice to the severity 
of the law.” p. 32. 


Adverting to the barbarous inutility o 
executions for the purpose of deterring 
others, Mr. Roscoe remarks :— . 

« But if any circumstance could show 
the impropriety and inutility of examples of 
severity, it is, when we propose to apply 
thent to children, who, instead of incurring 
our vengeance, are entitled to our extremest 
pity, and our most effectual aid. Is it to 
be supposed, that the thousands of infant 
criminals, few of whom have received even 
the first rudiments of education, can avail 
themselves, in the slightest degree, of the 
sanguinary examples thus proposed to be 
held out to them? Are they conversant 
with our records of public jastice ? or, if 
they hear of such a circumstance, is it not 
the practice of those around them to destroy 
the effect of it on their minds, and persuade 
them, that by their superior dexterity or 
good fortune, they will avoid a similar fate ? 
By the law of England, a person under 
twenty-one years of age is presumed not to 
be competent to the exercise of his civil or 
political rights, or to the management of his 
own concerns. Like an ideot, he cannot 
devise his estate. If he contracts a debt, 
the creditor cannot recover it. He is, in 
short, considered as in a state of mental 
imbecility. Yet helpless, abandoned, un- 
educated, incompetent to every important 
act, he is answerable with his life for the 
first error he commits; and the annals of 
our judicature are darkened with the horrid 








ont, another magistrate, says, ‘ amongst 


}such as have manifested the most striking 


frequency of the execation, or severe 
punishment, of those who have in fact a 
much better founded cause of complaint 
against the country which has doomed them 
to suffer, than that country has against 
them.+ 


In speaking of the punishment of death, 
Mr. Roscoe says— 

“ It is remarkable that those persons on 
whom the example of capital punishments 
is chiefly intended to operate, are usually 


disregard to their own lives ; consequently, 
those upon whom the idea of the punishment 
of death is likely to make the Igast impres- 
sion. A person who voluntarily places him- 
self before the aim of a pistol, cannot be 


the community. 

‘«‘ Henee there is reason to presume, that 
punishments of this nature would tend more 
effectually to the prevention of crimes, than 
the dread of immediate death; in which 
scene the criminal is the chief actor, and 
not unfrequently appears with considerable 
eclat. In fact, offences that subject the 
perpetrators to death, are committed no 
where more frequently than at executions ; 
and, the horrible spectacle of ‘the exposed 
body of amurderer seems to be only they 
prelude to similar crimes. 

‘« But if legislators and writers of great 
eminence have entertained © considerable 
doubts both as to the right and the expedi- 
ency of capital punishment, even for the 
most heinous offences, how is it possible to 
justify the application of it to such crimes 
as affect property only, and that frequently 
to a very trivial amount? ‘ Among the va- 
riety of actions that men are daily liable to 
commit, no less than two hundred have been 
declared by Act of Parliament to be felonies 
without benefit of clergy, or, in other words, 
to be worthy of instant death. When we 
inquire into the nature of the crimes of which 
this dreadful catalogue is composed, we 
shall find it to contain transgressions which 
scarcely deserve corporal punishment ; we 
shall find it to omit atrocious enormities ; 
and so to blend all distinctions of guilt, as 
to inflict the same punishment upon the 
offender whe steals to the amount of a few 
‘shillings in a shop, as upon the malefactor 
| who murders his father.’ ’+ 


The severity of our criminal code causes 
numerous offenders to escape without any 
punishment. 

* In fact it is in this ill-judged lenity, or 
rather inefficacy of the law, that we discover 
one great cause of the extraordinary pro. 
fligacy and depravity of the present Se: 
Offenders of every description, hardened 
and instructed in wickedness, are acquitted 
by our courts and liberated from our gaols, 
to renew their depredations on the commu- 
nity. Such is the inevitable consequence 
of enacting a punishment wholly inapplica- 
ble to the crime, that the public suffers 
whilst the criminal escapes. He has indeed 
been meshed in the great net of the law, 
but this net retains scarcely one in a thou-} 
sand,§ and he has escaped so often, that he 
has little fear of encountering another trial. 
Such is the acknowledged barbarity of our 
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with renewed insolence, and brave the mi- 
nisters of law on the seat of justice. Such 
a state of things cannot, it is evident, admit 
ot delay. It has been proposed by many 
excellent men, that attempts should be 
made to apportion punishinents to offences, 
so that every crime should have its appro- 
priate penalty ; but, to suy nething of the 
acknowledged and numerous difficulties 
which must attend the completion of “such 
a task,..if the public ave to wait till the end. 
less diversity of opinion to which this sub- 
ject would give rise be reconciled, all 
prospect of redress would be hopeless, Let 
it not, however, be imagined, that the pub. 
lic depredator, the hardened criminal, is to 
be suffered to persist in his guilt. Let hig 
hopes of impunity be dispelled, and his 
fears be awakened by buildings rising in 
every county and every city of the hanvotes 
calculated to repress his cnormities, to sub- 
due lis obstinacy, to form him to new ha- 
bits and better dispositions, to render him 
sensible of his misconduct, and enable him 
to provide for himself by honest industry ;— 
let the Courts of Justice, instead of dismis- 
sing offenders, to commence a new career 
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of crimes, deliver them over to these no 
less effective than truly benevolent institu- 
tions ; where, as has already been shown by 
ample experience, there is every reason to 
expect that a great majority may be re- 
deemed from their guilt, and restored to 
society ; or, if this should not be found in 
all cases practicable, the community at 
large will derive, from the very efforts that 
may be made for this purpose, the inestima- 
ble benefit of being freed from the depre- 























dations of the innumerable hordes, who are 
at present its annoyance and its dread, and 
the sacred delight arising from the perform- 
ance of the first of Christian duties.” 


+ “From the Report of the Committee of the Honse 
of Commons on the Police of the Metropolis, it ap- 
pears, that many thouvande of boys are daily en 
gaged in the commission of crime, That in one 
prison only (Clerkenwell) where young and old ar 
all nixed indiscriminately together, 399 boys undeg 
twenty, were confined for felonies in the last year : 
of whom one was of nine, two were of ten, seven of 
eleven, fourteen of twelve, aud thirty-two of thirteen 
years of age! * The condition of these poor chil, 
dren, says the Report, * is of all others the most 
deplorable. Nambers are brought up to thieve as a 
trade, are driven into the streets every morning, and 
dare not return home without plunder; others ase” 
orphans, or completely abandoned by their parents, 
who subsist by begging and pilfering, aud at nights 
sleep under the sheds in the streets, and in the mare 
ket places; waen iv prison, no one visits them, nor 
do they seem to possess one friend in the world, 
They ave occasionally treated with severity; somes 
times severely flogged, and then, without a sli thinng 
‘in their pockets, turned Joose upon the world more — 
hardened in their character than ever’ Hep. p. 504, 
And see the very important evidence of the Hon. WH. 
G, Bennet, given to the Committee of which he was 
chairman.” 

{| “Speech of Sir John Anstruther in the House of 
Commons, 1811.” : 

§ “It was stated in the House of Commons, in the’ 
debate on the shop-lifting and canal bills, (Feb, 1810) 
that out of 1872 persons, who had, in the course 
seven years, been committed to Newgate, for steal. 
ing in dwelling-houses, only one was executed,” } 

|| “At Carnarvon Sessions, (1818) J. Jones, a)” 
drover, was tried for uttering forged bank notes, andy” 
notwithstanding thirty-one witnesses established ¢ 
charge, and Mr. Glover, inspector to the Bank of 
England, traced thirty-nine notes to have been 
by the prisoner, the jury returned a verdict of 



















































guilty. Next day, the same prisoner was indicte 
for having forged notes in bix possession, aud th 
jury again returned a verdict of not guilty.’.—' 
records of our Courts of Justice abound with simi 
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Jaws, and such the more enlightened and 
humanised state of the public feeling, that} 
they are no longer compatible with each 
other. Accordingly we perceive on every 
hand, indications that a further perseverance 
in our present track will not Jong be possi- 
ble. Whilst our institutions continue in 
their present form, persons injured fre 
quently will not prosecute—witnesses wil) 
not attend—juries will not convict, and 
judges cannot condemn.|| In the mean 














supposed to be deterred from that act, by 
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THE CATHOLIC QUESTION, 


The last number of the Edinburgh Review. cow 
tains an interesting article on the subject of Cathe 
Emancipation, It purports to be a Review of 
Pielan’s Pamphlet on Bible Societies.  Withe 
offering any opinion upon the work itself, we process 
to lay before our readers the following view of 

question, from the Review :— R! 








time, guilt and rapacity raise their heads 


« It is curious to sce in what opposite wayy a au 
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~~ our Faith and Religion, occasioned by their er 
| 






ometimes Created by persons professing the | 


neral priociples, aud having the same object |/1Or*- When the addition which the Church of Rome 


iv lu Bogland, the great theme of the High ‘hath made to the ancient Christian Faith, and thei 
Church party is, that the Catholic leaders are a |}onovations in practice are pared off, that which 
paricl of faa . ready to sacrifice every thing to [remains of their Religion is ours.’ Sermon 27, Ww ith 
th wil of thew Bishops: and the Bishops are go- | such a concordance, then, between the two Religions | 
veroed jo all thiags by the Pope; and that the body Jin © ssential points, it is rather too much to proscribe 
large will not be satietred wotel the temporal au- jone of them, as so hostile to the vther, as tv bea 
thovity of ther clergy is secured, and the Catholic leufficient cause for debarring all those who profess 
! m crected auto the Established Religion of hit from the most valuable of those privileges, to 
Vila ly Ireland, bowewes, all these things are |winvel all British subjects are by their birthright 
i | doby @ vehement High Churchman—as entitled. There are many other countries, the in- 


zeatoun & Protestant 
feil ou this side of the water—and only differing |creeds, as they are in Ireland ; but in none of these 
from then ta this, that bis opiion is founded upon lis this made a ground of civil disqualification. Is 
wtual Obscrvation and persoual experience, while |the Government of England less stable, or her rulers 
thors gests eatarely on certain ancient documents, | less enlightened, than those of these other nations ’ 
showing bow Catholics thought aud felt in former |/Itis bat the other day, we observe, that the King 
Fhe result of all ourinquiries has accordingly |jof Prassia has founded a new University at Bonn, 
been couformable to Mr. Phelan’s allegations; and where the Catholics are placed oa an equal footing 
the som of the matter seems to be, on the one hand, jin every respect with the Protestants; and a long 
that toe Trish Cathohes, both clergy and laity, are |code of regulations enacted, to protect them from 
every day becoming more reasonable, and more de ilevery species of molestation on account of their 
sirous of Hmprovemout; and on the other, that the |religion, What will Oxford, and Cambridge, and 
inflicnce of the bigoted part of their priests, and of | Dublin say to this ’ 
superstition io general, is every day diminishing. — “The uewest, however, and most fashionable 
They are tess bhudly attached to ther religion; and |charge against the Catholics is, that they are hostile 
thew religion itself as more worthy their attachment, || to the progress of education ; and they are accused, 
All this, indeed, is wo aore than was to have been |/not only of hindering others from teaching their 
expected from the recent history of the country. ||poor, but of studiously neglecting this duty them- 
The removal of the restrictions on the trade of Ire. || selves. Fifty years ago there might have been some 
land in 17765 the repeal of the laws which we re ||ground for this imputation ; but itis utterly ground. 
iades and made successfully, to keep the Catholics ||less at present; and we are happy to have it in our 
the progress of discus- |] power to lay be fore our readers the most ample and 
row ot public mectings, and by the public press, |/conclusive proofs of its false! ood. 
together with the-exteusiow of education, bave all,| % Most of them, indeed, may recollect, that an 
bud a wonderful iaduence im enlarging the concep-||advertisement appeared repeatedly in all the London 
tiows of a people peenliarly gifted with intellect, and |/papers, in the course of last year, soliciting sub- 
every day advancing, froma state of pure barbarisu, |/seriptions for a new Institution for the Education 
nity one of comparative enjoyment aud eiilization, [lof the Irish Poor, of all persuasions ; to which 
‘Obvious as these things are, we are persuaded || were subjoined, the signed recommendations of 
thal the ouly conscicutions opposition that is still |/three of the Catholic Archbishops of that king- 
made to the Catholic claims is founded on ignorance, |{dom, and of the Earl of Fingal, and we are en- 
or juaticotion to them, aud proceeds from men who |{abled to say, on the authority of a gentleman who 


tike (heir notions of Popery from such books as |} lately visited the school in Dublin, that no —~ 
. 1e 


uy 


mm poverty aud ia ignorance , 








foxes Lives of the Martyrs, rather than theough the || institution is conducted ina better wmanner, — 
heally existing preociples, and the daily conduct ||same geutleman conv ersed with a 1 itular Archbishop 
of the Catholics Cheuselves. To pomut of fact, the|/concerning this plan ot Catholic Education, aud 


true state of the ease, asto the Catholic religion, iv)/learnt from him, that the ouly impediment in the 
this, that while the name and externals ave vetamed, || way of establishing similar schools, in all parts of 
which serve to awaken up a traditional repaguauce || Ireland, was the difficulty ef obtaining money to 
provide school-houses, Teachers of the best de- 


iuest tit has been gradually porified, in most | ( +n 
be had in sufficient numbers, 


- casential doctvines, to a acar accordance with||seription were to 








of 
te fandards of a Reformed Faith, And the know.|/ without any expense, from an association of young 
| of this fact has alycady made the great ronjority |) men, of independent means, who devoted thenselves 
of fish Protestants favourable to Emancipation, |/to pablic teaching.” 
Pie hwiions in Parhament of the lrish Members, || 
have. ou the late diccussioas, been inthe proportion ’ : 
f tece to one in favour of the mennete. The | The APaturalist’s Diary. 
moof the couatey gentlemen is still more fa | (CONTINVED MONTHLY.) 
’ lo—and the oaly virulent opposition that re || - 
met isn now Confined to some Orange Lodges in|} 
iu nthy and to a remnant, of no consequence, | FOR MARCH, 1819. 
‘ iy, eather for uuibers ov talents, of the vidi \} —- - 
patty ta the Dablia Corporation, who still | The showers were short, the weather mild, 
{ nexpostig thew vulgar agnorance, by toast. | The morning fresh, the evening smiled ; 
' , William, as the champion of slavery and || The fields and gardens were beset 
hal co! }) With primrose, crocus, violet : . 
i this nataral extinetion of all reasonable |, T ius all looked _ aly vie a tee 
ion ao roland, ewery civeumstance in’ the || lo welcome the segarrapents vent ee 
ant position of the country seems to concur, in|) Such is Sir Henry Wotton’s description of Spring, 
ree whig the rane diate abolition of those un. | which will generally apply to the month of March, 
punt retious woder whieh our Catholic popula. 10 forward seasons. “ Aud I do easily believe, says 
ti veo so loug suffered aud complained, Those old Isaac Walton, “that peace and patience, and a 
wh d the war asaveasou for postponing Eman calm content, did ever dwell in the cheerful heart of 
‘ , must allow the present settled state of | Sir Henry Wotton: because | know, that when he | 
pra to be weeulorly fitted for that great work of || was beyond 70 years of age,he made this description 
in \ Dhe recent: behaviour of the Catholics may Of a part of the present pk ASUre | that possessed 
be urged as avother reason, ‘There have been no j him, as he sat -quictly in @ summer's evening ona 
viokout specehes, oor angry resolutions, since IST3, | bank fishing. The superabundant moisture of the 
now tingsef Catholic Boards; no menacing pe earth is now dried up, and the process of vegetation 
tition no proceeding of any kind, whieh could || 1's gradually brought on: those trees which, in the 
offend the most senotiwe dovalty. ‘Phe Catholies [last month, were budding, now begin to put forth 
ver rporly abstaroed from arciag their claims in /|their leaves; and the various appearances of nature 
the bot Scamton of Parhonment, a order not to em. | tnnoance the approach of Spring The latest springs, 


bass thea friends with any neconvemienee on then 
they to re-elected, 
rout the numerous contested cloctions which 


however, are the most favourable, becatse, as the 
lyoung buds do not appear so soon, they are not fia 
ble to be cut off by chilling blasts. 

The melody of birds now gradually swells upon the 
The throstle (turdus musicus), second only to 


koount, when should seck be 


’ wo 
splece to Trelaud, vothing could be more exe 


ry than the conduct of the Catholic freeholders, |; ear. 
iif a wholesome and disereet exercise of our {the nightingale in song, charms us with the swect- 
it coustitational franebise, can enforce them }juess and variety of its lays, The havet and the 
un to be entrusted with avother, their recent ||goldfinech join the general concert: in this month, 
actontitles them to this advantage in the high. |jaud the goldea-crown wren (motacitla regulus ) be 
‘ hd most emphatic degree —But the ercam wins its song. Rooks build and repair thei nests. 
oo that dugurs most conclusively for their suc. {| Rooks, crows, aud pigeons, it hus been proved, are 
coos oa the approaching Session, is the temper in| by no means so detrimental to the farmers as is ge- 
winch t late choetions were universally conducted. {[necally imagined, though many of them still commit 
Prom the total absence of the No Popery cry, and |great havoc among the se birds, and use every means 
theorctorn of persons iso many dustances, of libe |}ta their power to frighten: them away. 
relo Hossain preference toimcuavowedly dewoted Among the numerous singing birds w hich delight 
i Cosioms There ts just reason to eouchide, that{ius with theie notes in the spring, the Jark must uot 
’ pity ofthe New plouse of Commous will be be forgotten. The melody of this little creature 


coutinues during the whole summer. Tt is chictly, 
however, jn the morning and evening that) its 
strains ave heard; and as it chants its mellow notes 
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1 ‘ fT Seoretaryelap of Teelapd, are occurreuces . ‘ 

wirich | f, the sme expectation oo the wing, it is the peculiar favourite of every per- 
Many of these who are boudest tn their expres. | pson Ww ho has taste to relish the beauties of nature at 

wasot borer at the Cathohe Rehgwn, are appa the most tranquil seasous of the day, particularly at 
th igooraut of the close resemblauce which att} dawn. 

s thateofthe Charch of Boohud, for though In this month, trout begins to rises blood-warms 
the tavlished Church las renounced the crrors | ippeartuthe water; black ants (fermeca wigra ) are 
i ry, it has departed aicchdess frou th: Charehyobsenved: the blackbird and the turkey ¢melcugris 

ry than any other Protestant communion | aedéopeco) lay; and house pigeons sit. The green 
\ wcll as the Catholics, belong to an Athava | ruck (loria chloris) sings; the bat (easperdio) is 
j pal Clhuvch: we, too, t tof an ane eon flitting about, and the wiper aucoiis itecif th ml 
t rast Apostolioal sucess we condemn | 1) its winter Nieep. ‘The wheatea swine @nanthe ov 
i osclisnn i themselves offenoes , and we | Cogloh ortolan, again pays its annual visit, leaving 
eu fist tour Connects as explanatory « feighsud ia S plember. They we found iw great 
» tial article of belief *A great part « | Ings ubout bast Bourne, in Sussex, mere tian 
t nau Path, se A Mishoge Pillotsou, * ys the ji mure Chan ighteew bandred dozen being annually 
. with ous ts mcly, the articles of the] tokea da this neighbourhood. ‘They are usually sold 
és ¢e. Creed, a vay by the first foar Geu } ‘Csiaponce a dezen, 
ral Couns hy nukes urw etait Those birds which have passed the winter ia Eug 
Per as Coneeros tially im j ’ bhobef bleed mow take ther departure for move northerly | 
: fw tt y \ The theldtare furdus pilavis) travel bo 
‘ t tis i ait | { 1, Sweden, and Noreas, and even as tay as & 
” wnto ft ‘ rootu «tt I . They do not arrive Praace ti! December, 
Mow i the i i bee meta NH ce iury as 
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Fecaeeers: The redwing (turdus iliacus), which | 


frequents the same places, eats the same food, andj i ; 
Hus very similar in manners to the fieldfare, also takes | 12y 2 broken sceptre, and a silver hand of justice 


}) eave of this country for the season, Soonafter, the } 
woodcock (solopar rusticola wings its aersal voyage | 
| to the countries bordering on the Baltic. Some other | 
birds, as the crane and stork, formerly natives of this 

| island, have quitted it entirely, since our cultivation 

and population have so rapidly increased. 

| Frogs, enlivened by tee warmth of spring, rise | 
from the bottom of ponds and ditches, where they | 
|have lain torpid during the winter. 

The facetious Peter Pindar has written a quaint, 
}|but amusing little ode on the frog; and as it incul- 
cates a useful and moral lesson, we shall introduce 
it to the notice of our readers : 








A thousand frogs, upon a summer's day, 
Were sporting ‘midst the sunny ray, 
In a large pool reflecting ev'ry face ; 
They showed their gold-laced clothes with pride, 
| In harmless sallics frequent vied, 
And gambolled through the water with a grace. 
It happened that a band of boys, 
Observant of their harmless joys, 
| Thoughtless, resolved to spoil their happy sport ; 
One frenzy seized both great and small, 
On the poor frogs the rogues began to fall, 
Meaning to splash them, not to do them hurt. 
As Milton quaintly sings, * the stones ’gan pour,’ 
Indeed an Otaheite show’r ! 
The consequence was dreadful, 
One’s eye was beat out of his head— 
This limped away, that lay for dead— 





Among the smitten, it was found 
Their beauteous queen received a wound ; 
The blow gave ev'ry heart a sigh, 
And drew a tear from ev’ry eye ; 
At length king croak got up, and thus be, 
* My lads, you think this very pretty fun ! 


|* Your pebbles round us fly as thick as hops,— 


n= 


To you, I guess that these are pleasant stones ; 
And so they might be to us frogs, 
o * fe 


But they’re so hard, they break our bones.” 

The smelt (salmo eperlunus, begins to ascend 
rivers to spawn, when they are taken in great abun- 
dance, 

On the 20th, the rerna/ equinox takes place. All| 
Nature feclx her renovating sway, and seems to | 
rejoice at the retreat of winter. The swallow (sulix, 
now enliveus the hedges; the aspen (populus tre- 
mula), and the alder (alnus Letulu), have their 
flowers full-blown ; the laurustinus (riburnum ti- 
nus) and the bay (aurus nobilis) begin to open 
|their leaves, The equinoctial gales 2re usually most 
jfelt, both by sea and land, aboat this time. 
| In this month the farmer dresses and rolls his mea- 
\dows; spreads aut-hills; plants quicksets, osiers, 
| &e. 5 sows flax seed, artificial grasses, beans and peas, 
broom and whin seeds, and grass seeds among wheat. 
/ About the 23d, he ploughs for and sows vats, and 
hemp, and flax. A dry season is very important to 
‘the farmer, that he may get the seed early into the 
ground. 
Your barly land labor with plough and plogh-share, 
|| ‘The roots of your fruit-trees to couer haue care ; 
Ply planting and gratting, sow beans, oats and peason, 
Set sit-ruls and sage, for now is the season. 
| Eate good meates and cleanse thee, 

Let bloud, if neede vrge thee. 

The dauntless stagge ashamed to see 

His antlers brave now prest to wracke, 
From cragges and mountes to eouch doth flee 

To mourn the horror of his lacke. 
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Antiquities, 


CHURCH OF ST. DENIS. 





(Continued from page 119.) 





While list’ning here, the heaving of one’s breath 
Disturbs the hallowed stillness of the place. 

|Nor are the lands below the deep more hush: 

|For in these quiet chambers of the dead, 

There is no mark of time; no sound; no motion ; 
No change; save that the wrecks of diadems, 
Crosiers and sceptres scaled with cankering rust, 
Or tatters from a Monarch’s winding sheet, 

Piece after piece, may fall,—untcil at length, 

Phe dry and withered bones, being lightly touch’d, 
Do shiver into dust.—Nothing to mark 
Vhe flow of time—but ruin and decay. MS. 


Pillage of the Vaults and Sepulchres, 

In the chancel lay also Philip of Valois, or Philip 
VI. nephew, by the male side, of Philip IV. Ed- 
ward Hf. of England, on the decease of Charles IV. 
idisputed with Philip of Valois the succession of the 
‘crown ot France, which the English monarch claimed 
lin right of his mother, as the nephew of Charles, 
land grandson of Philip 1V. His unjust pretensions, 
‘however, were easily set aside; and Philip stepped 
into the throne. From this contention, which began 
in 1528, arose that mutual songs & ot tue two nations, 








i! Prince, King John was captured; and, soon after 







not one seemed to be impaired by time; by iS sid, 
At the battle of Poictiers, his army being routed 


the English under the command of Edward the Black 


| had the mortification of finding himselt conducted as; 
prisoner through the streets of London. Being Once 
more seated in his capital in 1360, four years after «yj, 
terrible overthrow, he actually prepared an armapye 
for a crusade to the Holy Land, though he was the 
unable to pay England the ransom for his release. an 
enormous fine in those days, amounting to near a mil. 
lion and a half sterling of our money. Finding » 
length, that his subjects could not raise the sum Stips 
lated as the price of bis liberty, with that poble png, 
which is found only in upright men, he declareq hh 
determination of delivering himself into the powe; ,; 
| Edward. The werds he uttered on this occasion, ».. 
|worthy the attention of sovereigns, “ Though go; 
\faich were banished from the rest of the €aith, she 
ought still to be found in the breast of princes!” , 
returned, in 1564, to the land of his captivity ; where 
—-, and hopeless, he soon sickened gp) 
ied, 
| We must now proceed to one of the chapels whic, 
is called the chapel of Charles. In this was the Vault 
of Charles V. who died in 1380, son of King John 
ind that of Jane of Bourbon, who died in 1378, A 
the feet of Charles, within a leaden coffin, lay his gran. 
son, whose little bones were still perfect. His tom) 
which was of brass, was carried to the foundery, ant 
there melted down. Isabel of Fiance, and Jane, hy 
daughters, were in the same chapel with their parents. 
the sides of their coflins, which were of wood, hi 
dropped piecemeal about their bones, till these and th 
wooden tragments were mingled together ; alike clan. 
my and of a dusky hue. From the coffin of Charls 
were taken a silver crown, gilt, and in good presery, 
tion ; a silver hand of justice; and a sceptre of silvy 
gilt, about five feetin length, and surmounted with; 
cluster ef leaves. ‘This last retic, valuable for its ex. 
cellent workmanship, seemed to have lost nane of iy 
brilliancy : at the first look into the obscurity of th 
coffin, this sceptre was discernible by its lustre, thongh 
it had lain there more than four hundred years. by 
the coffin of Jane of Bourbon, his wife, were the re. 
mains of a crown; her golden ring, lying in a cros 
direction rovnd a finger bene, from which it migh 
have received the corrodent taint that now sullied iy 
brightness; part of her bracelets,—a sort of chains— 
which were hanging across the arm-bones, while som 
of the links, having dropped from the others, hay 
sparkling like tiny iere=-beleg not entirely coated 
with rust; a distaff or spindle, of decayed wood, tht 
outside of which was yet showy with its gilding ; ani 
her sharp-pointed shoes, which, though tattered an 
mouldy, were shining with embroidery in gold ay 
silver. ‘I'he sister of this queen had married Pete 
the cruel, of Spain, by whom she was poisoned in pre 
son, at the in-tigation of his mistress, Mary of Padil 
whom he, soon after, married. Charles himself, the 
son of the unfortunate John, died from the effects of 3 
slow poison secretly given to him by the King of Nx 
varre, his sister’s husband, and grandson of Louis X. 
or the turbulent, by the female side. The King of Na- 
varre, justly surnamed the wicked, did not long survive 
his brother-in-law whom he had thus murdered. His 
life, which had been one uninterrupted course of vil- 
lany, was suddenly brought to a close, in a manneras 
terrible as it was unexpected: the wretch was afflicted 
with the lepresy, and had long been accustomed to 
wear bandages of linen steeped in sulphur and brandy; 
these, from the carelessness of an attendant, chanced 
take fire, and the king was suddenly burned to deat 
His name on the page of history, is offensive as a stred 
of blood. 

The tomb cf Charles VI. who died in 1422, sond 
Charles V.; and that of Isabel of Bavaria, his queen, 
were next opened. In their coflins were found only 
some fleshless bones; their vault having been broket 
into, and plundered of their valuable contents, three 
months before. ‘he tombs of his son, Charles VIL 
stiled the victorious, and Mary of Anjou, his wife, hid 
|been pillaged at the same time, by men either ignorant 
|or regardless of the illustrious actions of thig monarch, 
| who, while he repressed the grievances of his subject, 
|re-established the power of France, by driving th 
English armies from his territories. In the reignd 








this king, lived the celebrated Joan of Arc, who, afiet 


repeated successes, was at length captured by the En 
lish under the command of the Duke of Bedford, and 
burned alive in the market-place of Rouen: a few 
days after this murder, the Duke himself died there; 
and in the choir of the Cathedral in that city, may ye 
be seen his grave-stone in the flooring, near one tlatis 
placed over the heart of Richard 1st of England. 

The remains of Charles V. and of Jane of Buurbo 
his wife, those of Charles VI. and Isabel of Bavati, 
his wife; the skeletons of Charles VII. and his wilt, 
Mary of Anjou; along with those of one prince at 
two princesses of this family, having been taken from 
their coffins, were heaped together and carried to th 
common moat, into which they were thrown, col 
fusedly ; the grave was then closed up with soil ad 
quicklime ; another was immediately opened to receitt 
the remainder, ot the bodies that were yet lying in th 
church ot St. Denis. 


——, 
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HAWKERS, 


—<_— 


Hawkers anciently were rraudulent persons, wt? 
went from place to place, buying and selling bres 
pewterand other merchandises which ought to be 





which, to the disgrace of both, has yet Tost little ot | 
its malevolent character. His cofin, formed of hard | 
stone and lined with plates of Ivad, was closed with a 
sheet ef that metal soldered on some iron bars, and 
over this lid was placed a large flat stone. His body 
was aunibilated—nothing of it was lefr, bur the dust }; 
\which lay in the crevices of lis crown, and on the || 


tered in open market. In this sense the word is mt!" 
tioned, 25 Hen VUT. cap. 6, and 33, cap. 4 Th 
ippellation seemsgo have arisen from their uncertét 
wandering like thoge who, with hawks, seek ‘hu! 
game where they con find it. ‘(he term is now us 


jas synonymenus with pedlar; a person who traveé 


about the country selling wares. Every hawker nus 





ceptre Which was of brass, gilt, and surmounted with 
» bird. Close by this deserted tenement, lay Jane of 
|) Burgundy, bis first wife. In her coffin was the ring 
| she usually wore, and her distaff or spindle. ‘The 

bones were still there, but they were gnawed and 
| perforated by decay. Her heart was tound iv a small 
"hollow under the floor, at the toot of the ccflin of 
| Henry V. it was enclosed in a decayed wooden casket, 
j defended by an outer one of brass, on which was en- | 
\igraved her name, age, and soon, ‘The second wile | 
y f this Philip, Blauche of Navarre, who died in 1598 ; 
j, and their daughter, Jane of France, were found in the 
j the skeletons of these were 


ch pel ot Hypolytye: 
i pettect. ; ; 

ln the chancel was also the tomb of King John, 
surnamed the good; son of Philip of Valois. “Vhis 
unfortuvate Prince closed a life ot disappointments 
afflictions, in Eagle d, in the year 1564. On, 


and 


take out an annual license, for which he must pay 44 
and if he travels with a horse, ass, or mule, for e¥J 
one of them £8. If he travels witheut a license, “ 
contrary to it, he forfeits for every offence to the ll 
former, and the poor of the parish where discovelt 
#10. The acts relating to hawkers do not extend” 
makers of goods or their agents; or to those who vl 
goods in fairs or markets; to the sellers of fish, {tv 
or other victua!s; nor to the venders of books #4 
bew-papers: % and 10 W, cap. 27, Gand 4 Anur, &. 
4. But hawkers shali not, by virtue of such lives 
sellor off-r ro sale, any tea or spiricuous liquors, thov 4 
with a permit, under the penalty of having the 8 


seized, and imprisonment and prosecutien of the 


offender, 9 Geo. I. cap 35. Hawkers who wet 
licensed on June 25, 1785, may set up any busine» © 
the place where they are resident inhabitants, prowgtt 
upthereto. Additional duties are, however, inpy 


ssemble iu large fucks et twaur thee lucking tuto his coffu, the whise boncs of his skeleton upon hawkers, by acts, 29 Geo. IIL 


were seen lying in set order; one were wanting, and 
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anti: ort hene ed one phrase, all that is conremptible in mun, all that is 
“by ‘id Original Essay. despicable in human nature, Lknow n ot where T could 
justice, tik _——--——_— ind a fitter expression than the French petit mettre. 
§ ToUuted by ft is to hese persons that we must atcribuce the con- 
d the Blac ON POLITENESS. empt which has been frequently and unjustly attached 
on after ‘9 real politeness. From their conduct the conclusion! 
ducted as, —— | that se pats em “d 
pi : ; : vith insignificance, an ooG-Dreediug WIR Weaknes, 
de, When a mofalist urges upon his readers the duties rt sind. But surely ir conten pet be more erro- 


rs after thi, 


a , ar r F j 5 1 ‘ 
1 armanyen of justice, mercy, and truth, and expatiates upon th 


cous than this; there is certuinly a politeness compa- 
ible with genius and virtue, though it be a difficult 


© Was they peauty and happiness of virtue, he is listened to with i spedeme ee 

release; in ‘difference. ‘The general idea is too remote to be || ‘#S* to mark its boundartes, H 

near ani A al dai the tat f pursuing ir ||, Lcomeceive the laws of politeness to be a system of 
“EE cistinctly recognised, and the labour of pursuing 1 |)». straints laid on the selfishness of individuals, in order 
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in all its ramifications, and of discovering all its 
practical applications, is too grea to be undertaken. 
Thus an eulogium on virtue, or a philippic against vice, 
appears tame and insipid, unless when the triteness of 
the subject is enlivened by elegance of diction, or eri 
ginality of thought. Hence it becomes necessary for 
every succeeding writer to descend a step in the scal 
of particularity ,—to enquire into the real business of 
human life, and to point out the minutiz of duty and 
happiness. This is not done, however, Without incur- 
ring the charge of frivolity aud weakness: it has been 
supposed, that an attention to particulars evidences a 


to promote the happiness of society. Some, indeed, 
complain that these restraints are too numerous, and 
vo weighty, operating not unfrequently against the 
interests of virtue and truth. It is certainly true, that 
xy their authority we are often prevented from dis- 
closing cur real sentiments, or revealing all the truth 
we know: butis this any thing more than what is done 
daily in our iutercourse with men? Who ever thinks 
himself bound to disclose his inmost thoughts that he 
may avoid the charge of insincerity? Who does not 
jotten conceal the*truth, without at all considering 
jhimself guilty of the crime of falsehood? And shall 
we make the aw more strict in the moments of relax- 
ation, than in the hours of business and active duty ? 
(here are many occasions wherein kees argument and 





apels which 
$ the vault 
Sing John. 
11378, a 


y his granj. MM mind incapable of generalizing, as the private soldier oe reproof et Lag apes a Papas unless 
His ton : ; not how to conduct ||imdeed we are to reckon the animosity of party-spirit, 
indery a may handles Me, Sy Seni mat » ee or the resentment proceeding from wounded pride, in 
id Jane, ty ag the various movements of a large army. This may |} our jist of advantages: but of all places, a fashionable 
cir parents account in part for the mean opinion commonly enter- {/ assembly is the most untit for exposing the fallacy of 
wood, hi MM ined of Lord Chesterfield’s letters on this subject. }|tong opinions, or unveiling the hidden deeds of 
ese and th a Aino'to déckae ot its of that wickedness. If this outrageous sincerity must be in- 
alike clan. ga RE a mi og det duiged with the privilege of venting its accumulated 
of Charl fg work, I may be allowed to maintain, that no part of |/ store of nauseous truths, let an opportunity be chosen 
d preserva fe that contempt can justly attach to his subject. Is it of }] when the guilty person may be spared the shame of an 


open exposure, for it is well said, that the surest way 
to make a man wicked, is to blast his character; if 
you destroy his reputation, you remove what is fre 
quently his only motive to virtue. 


re of silvy 
ited with 
for its ex. 
nane of iy 


importance that human happiness should be promoted ? 
=—hat human misery should be mitigated? ‘Then 
surely nothing which adds to that happiness, or de- 


rity of thf creases that misery, in however small a degree, is{/ Again, it has — nay at - yh ear we 
tre, though ; ay quires a man to derogate from his native dignity an 
years, h unworthy of our ee derogatory to our dignity, independence, to become a flatterer and a sycophanr. 
ere the re. fg 38 tational and intelligent beings. He must (it is asserted) assent to every opinion, how- 
in a cros There is a principle of benevolence in man, by which |/cver erroneous; approve of every action, however 
ch it migh IMB he is fitted to receive pleasure from the delight of) #0surd; and listen with patience to every tale, how- 


ever false and malicious; because in company it is very 


v sullied it ‘ : 
unmannerly to contradict: he must do every thing to 


Nate seee' others, and to condole with them in their distresses. 
f chains. 


Ifa friend accost us with a tone and countenance 





while som: make himself pleasing, even at the expense of sacri- 
others, ly MM phinly expressive of some inward distress, in a mo-|/ficing the interests vl et and eco Bho 
; x a t a is 3 ie . rhe ah 

ely coated 4 ee contagion his gloom || 20Wever, is an overcharged picture; what thoug 
re the _— — Legon es waters ene some persons of weak niinds and wavering principles, 
Iding ; anja 4 heaviness. In the company of the cheerful, we || have endeavoured to procure to themselves admiration, 
trered and feel our spirits raised, our mindsexhilarated: we enter, |j/by mean and unworthy artifices, are we therefore to 
1 gold ai MN weknow not why, into the gaiety of those around us, |/#ttach a poe to = aes = a by 
rried Pete ae : : ; manners, which are the offspring of the purest good- 
ned in pri and feel an toward Gelight in penne Pageant though will? Can I not be both mild and determined? Are 
“of Padi Mg thee may be neither the brilliancy of wit, nor the |/manly fortitude and gentleness of demeanour totally 
:imself, the archness of humour, to excite the laugh. From this |jirreconcileable ? May not the hero be humane, cour- 
. . > P off. 2 " a 09H aah 
effects of a principle, all true politeness springs; benevolence teous, and affable ? how much more the private citizen ! 
cing of Ni : ; Nl none It is a fundamental principle, that all politeness ough: 
f Louis X. mute the actuating motive, or all our we ” re-|/to spring from benevolence: if so, we have at all 
‘ing of Na- fgg Sument is merely a greater stretch of cunning in the |/times within our own bosoms, a sure criterion by which 
ng survive J promotion of our own interests. But this is not all: erin alo gga ; R: Re gerd | be no =a 
ered. His i isi form a polite.man, than a mere ||0f My good-will to an individual, that 1 hesitated not 
rse of vil — ee P : z indi ||? declare to him a glaring untruth; benevolence looks 
mannera fag Yue and undefined good-will ; there are many Indl-|' farther than to the immediate gratification of its ob- 
as afflicted fA viduals, who, with their hearts overflowing with the || ject, especially when that gratification may involve 
istomed to milk of human kindness, seldom enter into company ne ee consequences in its ag preg all false 
nd brandy; : ‘ : ? P we compliments, however 2¢greeable to the customary 
chanced» without causing uneasiness, and while any age nat etiquette, are radically opposed to the grand principle 
d to death herve to convey pleasure, they excite only disgust |! of social affection; whilst, on the other hand, slight 
as a streak [™ A delicate sense of propriety, and a quick perception |/compliances, jor they do = involve in them any 
; iti i i i “3 tcomplerely in accordance with 

2 ers, are qualities which necessa- | thing criminal, are mos pas A 
422, son of of the feelings of others, q lit. But where is there any evidence of a benevolent 


tily belong to the character of the polite man: without 
the former, his actions will appear ridiculous ; without 
the latter, they will frequently give offence. Neither 
of these qualities, however, can be possessed without 
some knowledge of the world, added to native good 


‘disposition in the man who celights in carping at the 
jfailings of others, who feels no hesitation in putting 
ithem to the blush, and will not yield an iota of his 
| fancied dignity, though it were to oblige his nearest 
friend? It is evident that there is a medium between 
ceremonious insignificance and brutal rudeness, and it 
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‘ound only 
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er ignorait [ME sense. It marks aman conversant in the manners aed |/is in this medium that [ would place true refinement. 
s monarch, ME ceniments of mankind, to be able to accommodate ||, Its utility is too obvious to require illustration ; by 
is subject, ; TE RNS SI influence mankind are bound together, by a mutual 
riving th himself to every society In which he may be placed, | interchange of good offices ; the asperities which na 
he reignd mm andto act with propriety in every situation of life. || turally attach to individuals, are worn off by frequent 
who, aft Hi ‘The forms of politeness, though they be all founded vs wg all — is blended —— to- 
the Eng 2 inciple, do still require some de- gether, eac Individual piving up a part o: his own 
Ysford,anl on the benevolent principle, ‘ ' ‘a familiar. ||9¢!4sh enjoyments, to promote the general good. Even 
on: afer gree of experience, before they can become famblar. |! where politeness is hypocritical, it may serve as a sub- 
ied there; But whilst we give to these forms all the attention their |j stitute for sound mora) principle; at least, it will 


be a check upon vicious conduct, by undermining the 


y, may ye t ; i 
i influence of the ruder and more boisterous passions of 


relative importance demands, we ought got to become 
one that 


so servilely submissive, as to ridicule every thing which 














Walle: they had not been there more than five or six 
minutes, when Me Howe came to them, aad after 
saluting his friends, and embracing his wife, walked 
home with her, and they lived together in great har- 
mony trom that time to the day of his death. But the 
most Curious part of my tale remains to be related.— 
When Howe left his wife, they lived in a house in 
Jermynestreet, near Se. James's Church; he went ne 
farther than a ‘itrle street in Westminster, where be 
took a room, for which he paid five or six shilings a 
week, and changing his name, and disguising himself 
by wearing a black wig, (for he was a fair man) he re- 
mained in this habitation during the whole time of 
absence ! 


is 
He had two children by his wife when he 
departed from her, who were both living at thattime; 
but they both died young, in a few years after. How- 
ever, during their lives, the second or third year after 
their father disappeared, Mrs. Howe was obliged to 
apply for an act of Parliament, to procure a proper 
sectlement of her husband's estate, and a provision for 


tain whether he was alive or dead; this act he suffered 
to be solicited aud passed, and enjoyed the pleasure of 
reading the progress of it in the votes, in a little coffee 
house, near his lodging, which he frequented. Upon 
his quittIng his house and family in the manner I have 
mentioned, Mrs. Howe at first imagined, as she could 
not conceive any other cause for such an abrupt elope- 
ment, that he had contracted a large debt unknown to 
her, and by that means involved himself in difficulties 
which he could not easily surmount; and for some 
days she lived in continual apprehensions of demands 
from creditors, of seizures, executions, &c. But ne- 
thing of this kind happened; on the contrary, he did 
not only leave his estate free and unincumbered, but 
he paid the bills of every tradesman with whom he 
had any dealings; and upon examining his papers, in 
due time after he Was gone, proper receipts and dis- 
charges were found from all persons, whether trades- 
men or others, with whom he had any manner of 
transactions or money concerns. Mrs. Howe, after 
the death of her childrer, thought proper to lessen her 
family of servants, and the expenses of her house-keep- 
ing: and therefore removed from her house in Jer- 
myn-street to a little house in Brewer-street, near 
Golden-square, Just over against her lived one Salt, a 
corn-chandler. About ten years after Howe's abdica- 
tion, he contrived to make an acquaintance with Salt, 
and was at length in such a degree of intimacy with 
him, that he usually dined with Salt once or twice a 
week, From the room in which they ate, it was not 
difficult to look into Mrs. Howe's dining-room, where 
she generally ate and received her company ; and Salt, 
who believed Howe to be a batchelor, frequently re- 


the last seven years of this gentleman’s absence, he 
went every Sunday to St. James’s Church, and used to 
sitin Mr. Salt’s seat, where he had a view of his wile, 
but could not be easily seen by her. After he returned 
home, he never would confess, even to his most inti- 
mate friends, what was the real cause of such a singu- 
lar conduct ; apparendy there was none ; but whatever 
there was, he was certainly ashamed to own it. Dr. 
Rose has often said to me, that he believed his brother 
Howe would never* have returned to his wife, if the 
money which he teok with him, which was supposed 
to have been £1000 or £2000, had not been all spent: 
ind he must have been a good economist, and frugal 
in his manner of living, otherwise his money would 
scarcely have held out; for I imagine he had his whole 
fortune by him, I mean what he carried away with him 
in money and bank-bills: and he daily took out of his 
bag, like the Spaniard in Gil Blas, what was suflicieut 
(or his expenses. 


* And yet I have seen him, after his return, addressing bis 
wife in the language of a young bridegroom. And IT have been 
assured, by some of his most intimate friends, that he treated 
her, during the rest of their lives, with the greatest kindness and | 
affection. 








JsHiscellancous, 


—=_ 
ADVICE TO A PRINCE. 
“ Wouldst thou, my Prince, inform thyself of the 
situation of thy people, that thou mayest redress| 
their grievauces and promote their welfare, cousult 
uot the wealthy merchants of Damascus, vor the 
proud lords of landed inheritance; bat turn thine 
eyes into the shop of the humble mechanic, the cot | 
tage of the industrious peasant, and the village of | 


commended his own wife as a suitable match. During |} . 
| saine, 


‘manufactured into Shakspeare, and that very dis 
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attend Mrs. Howe the next evening to the Bird-cage | 


herself out of it, during his absence, as it was uncer- | 


| 


a simplicity of character, with sach marks of ort 









PORTRAIT OF SHAKSPEARE, 



























































































To the Editor of the Lilerarn Gazelle. 

SiR,—Your having, in your last Number, noticed 
‘the simple and beautifal bust of Shiksp 
ently produced by Me Botton,” and your subse 
}queut remarks apon the “ uneertai sty, not to say 

puriousness, of all the likeaess:s of aur immortal 
Bard,” induces me to trouble you with this 

Tam in possessiva of a very curious Portrait of 
Shakspeare, one which TE think is wholly 
to the literary world, except a few friends to whom 
I have showa it since it became mine, 
that, as you observe, “ Pictures have been discovered 
and asserted to be his Portrait, without ay und 
pretensions to that character.” 
the prejudices against every pictere now offercd to 
the notice of the admirers of Shakspeare Usha, 
therefore, merely desernbe my picture, aud shall be 
very happy to be favoured with any remarks upon it, 
either trom yourself or from any of the numerous 
readers of your valuable paper , 

The picture shows only the head and a small port 
of the shoulders, the size of life; the dress is black, 
with a white collar thrown plain over the shoulders, 
and tied before with a cord and tassels; the portrait 
is under an arch, in the inside of which run the 
holly, the ivy, and the misletoe; under the portrait 
are two laurel leaves, on which are written, in old 
English character, the following lines :— 


nokoown 
Tam aware, 


I am aware also of 


_— 





= = . 


As Holly Ivie Miseltoe, defie the wintrye blaste 
Despite of chillinge Envie soe, thy well earned fame 

shall laste 
Then lette the ever-living laurel beare 
Thy much loved name O Will. Shakspeare. 

B. I. 

A gentleman of this town, whose taste and judg. 
ment in works of Art rank with the highest, is of 
opinion that the portrait is painted by Paul Vanso- 
mer; it is in very fine preservation, and bas every 
appearance of having been painted at the time of 
Shakspeare., | have no pedigree with it, Sir, having 
purchased it of a dealer, who met with it at a pawn. 
broker's, aud knowiug my fondness for shakspeare, 
reserved it for me, 

Possessing a Cast from the late Mr. George Bal 
lock’s valuable model of the monument at Stratford, 
fam enabled to say, that ia character as well as 
feature, my picture is almost in every respect the 
I kuow, also, that many portraits have been 








graceful use has been made of the style of Bes 
Jonsoa, in order to deceive the public; but there is 


ginalicy in my pietare, that f have no doubt but it 
wili prove highly interesting to the many admirers of 
our * Gentle Shakspeare.”’ 
lam, Sir, your constant reader, 
and obed.eut humble servant, 
Tuos, WINSTANLEY. 
Liverpool, 10th Feb, 1819, 








WONDERFUL PEDESTRIAN PERFORMANCE, 


We have to record one of the greatest pedestrian per- 
formances ever before accomplished, in the labours ef 
Mr. West, son of Mr. West, of Botteshuw Farm, Sus- 
sex, a young man, 22 years of age, five feet six inche 
in height. This pedestrian, who is a, descendant of 
West, the great walker in the days of Powell, and clerk 
at Old Windsor Church, started on Friday morning, 
in Blackfriars-road, to perform 112 miles in 28 succes« 
sive hours, on the Canterbury-road, and to cross into 
the Maidstone-road, for a wager of 100 guineas, He 
had trained well for the match, which was done as fol- 
lows :—He walked off at between four and five miles 
an hour, occasionally taking some of the Powell strides, 
making his distance more than fivemiles anhour, He 
did something less than 35 miles in the first seven hours, 
when he refreshed, and slept soundly nearly two bours, 
In 14 hours he had done rather over 60 miles, with 
another halt of nearly two hours. He continued to de 
more than five miles an hour until the nineteenth hour, 
when he agair took rest for 40 minutes, and he had @4@ 
miles to perform in the last seven hours, lo the twen« 
ty-third hour, the pedestrian was seized with slight 
spasms, and his legs were much swollen, but he conti« 
nued on at a little more than three miles an hour, and 
won, atter his game had be. n severely tried. He came 
in at Lewisham, on Saturday morning, within uace- 
A-MINUTE Of the given time, where a chaise was in 
reaciness to receive him. He was accompanied byj 
three umpires only. 
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f Bours does not exactly correspond with the dictates of the ee D. W. the laborious fisherman,”—Coutes’ Arabes. | 
1f Bavatix He fashionable code. True politeness consists in the per- 1 acaigueailallla lai | 
d his Wit BB formance of the little offices of courtesy, from a desire 7 =. i ae TO THE EDITOR. 
Letgwy to give pleasure ; not in an unmeaning round of empty The Gieaner, — | 
ied to tk ME ceremonies, practised only because it is the fashion ; S1r,~—The newly-invented Hobby Horse so accu. 
own, coh MM it teaches us to regard the real interest, and not merely , |p rately delineated m= the Mercury of Friday nt 
h soil and the immediate gratification, of those with whom we “© T am buta gatherer and disposer of other men’s |) appears to me not to possess all those conveniencies 
dete ry and while it prohibits rudeness or brutality {} stuf.” Watron. which the public might have expected from so novell 
ying int See “a ncouraging hypocrisy and deceit an invention, It brings to my recollection an anec- 
is far from e 5 y ——— ‘ : sail 
ea : Pe lt SENT SBz T dote related of a coachman, who was not. considered 
: come a aaa ne ay my ee 2g pate inna sani na ny ae ee very famous for his rapidity iv driving, owing, in a 
ieiangsibie, 2nd whose very essence is hypocrisy. (From Dr. King’s Anecdotes.) — Se - ne BB rte ed 
They who practise it assume to themselves the sole | ——_— ; antes, who were consit ered nd ve os ro idates | 
title to the appellation of polite and refined ; ¢nségné- |! About the year 1706, I knew (said Dr. King) one Mr for the tan-yar d. An acquaintance of his, who hap- ated but ; 
who MEE ficané they might with much greater propricty be || Howe, a sensible weill-natured man, possessed of an|/ pened to be going to the same town, overtook him)! offending is not entith 
sons, «A caled. With monds whose highest employment it is || estate of £700 or £800 per annum; he married a young]| on the road, driving at his full speed, when he wan|| wages, 
ing Lest to paucgyrise the beautics of a fashionable dress, with jlady of goud family in the West of England; her]} accosted by him thus: “well, friend, will you get 
Fei sinel scarcely enough of intellect to carry on a — | maiden name was —. nas was ——— a up and ride,” he replied, “ vo thank you, I am in a 
4, Tht Mp 80ssiping, with a degree of information so small as to |) person and manners, an get AP pal 5o0 ied be hurry, | would rather walk, sv good bye.” 
‘uncertait approach alinost to vacuity, and with as few qualificas || Seven or cight years after t ey had been married, he I am, Geutlemen, your's &e. 
Ae thot ME Sons of a mural kind as the most eager votary of dis- || arose one morning very early, and told his wife he was! ROWLEY POWLEY 
reek : Sipation could desire, these persous strut forth in all) obliged to goto the Tower to transact some particular! ‘ nea 
een ns pride of conscious superiority, and taunt us with || business; the same day, at noon, his wite received a 17th Feb. 1819. 
mira the name of barbarians. Lney seem to consider a'|note from him, in which he agen wrt yore _~ — —_ 
‘ Majestic waik anda vraceful bow as the highest of all |under the necessity of going to Holland, and should, . i ‘ 
at pay 4% gel lege and provided sey excel in || probably be prow, a goa or amonth. He was|| Tandem oom whe a bg —. for 100 
hakry: these must gentlemanly attainments, they are content |/absent from her seveuteen gears Sans ae time, | > ategytobn pray Bhs Any of sreah toch: Wines 
etal to leave tr - provelling nulticude, the more vulgar she never heard from him or of him. e evening ’ r cei 
to tee srs te of see But ther atnadlien \|hefore he returned, while she was at supper, and with || from Harleston into the Vanvaes yesterday antyad vl | 
poms) 8 hor ess miarked than their insignificance, You may | some ot her friends and relations, particularly one Dr./| 98> Mr. Franklin ae } und to carry rabies / stone in 
exteM IEE Bave cue of these courteous knights professing himself | Rose, a physician, who had marricd her sister, a billet,|| # Vehicle as Tight as Np cheese. “4 wn) a his bright 
é —_ “AE Your Warmest triend and well-wisher, Who, a5 soon as | without any name subscribed, was delivered to her, in || bay, leader pe v3 Sets lie did again at half. 
ish, ood your beck is turned, will make no scruple to ridicule |which the writer requested the favour of her to give amile. The whole was done as follows :— 
oy ABE Your peculiarities, and publish your failings. You may | hima meeting the next evening, in the Bird-cage Walk, || Miles BY de o ai — 7 
® tit cd bed anovher with bis face all smiles and softness, pro- | in St. James's Park. When she had read the billet, she||  }- 7 os #81 10 7 
b eel Pegaring che most malicious seandals to a company, ‘tossed it to Dr. Rose, and laughing said, * You see, 4 BU] Visssssnnesepsnned 
se es t Who sit listening wiih greedy delight to the libelier’s |, brother, old as Tam, I have got a gallant. Rose, who Biccccsecccnredd “Ol Bicercccccsccl 86 
the f Wee Me. Hf relysug on the oft repeated expressions ot | perused the note with more attention, declared it to be In the whole 59 minutes and 44 seconds. 
% “ weege om and attachment which you bave received from |) Mr. Howe’s hand-writing ; this surprised ail the com- Before starting, 6 to 4 against performing the task. | 
sedi i @ turd, you should, in some avlucky hour, venture! pany, and so much affected Mrs. Howe, that she]! The leader broke again in the ‘dxtl 
wr tH biot your seed of assistance, the cod demab of the | fainted away ; however, she soon recovered, when iti the match to a very near thing. ‘The driver kept his dr 
sabe * Miend wos would ao any thing to eblige you, is the | was agreed that Dr. Rose and his wife, with the other |} horses together in a true coachman-like style; and the 
a Hy Wy dower, la short, Wore l tacked to condense into} gentlemen and ladies who were then at supper, should}! road was very uaeven—London paper, Feb. (bs \ 














|| of orders by the complainant, the commissioners. decided) 


tions are making in the Castle for exhibiti 
cient emblems of Scottish mdependence to the public ¢° 
and that it is intended to issue tickets of admission, af) | 
the rate of 2% 6d. each, limiting the numbe 

sued in any one day to one hi ‘aledon 
Curry 


are contained in a letter from " 
land, to a friend residing ay St. Louis, the verneity 
which communication is vouched 


Trader, nained Pelham, was here a few days ago with ® 
|| Newfoundlarid de 
Soo. Indian ¢ 
32 || the dog y 
ze | up the body of poor Jenkinson. his 
would be a comynon occurrence only, as it is well kei 
| that ae lo = 
|| but the affeetfonate ani ’ h 
1 mile, and brought watery deep, when he again perdi ome» unbidden, emty 


be the YWwother of the oth 
' his sida” 


Caution to Scrvants—A case wae bately decided at™ 
the Court of Requests in Bath, a servant man suing for 
a month’s wages in consequence of his being dismissed ~ 
from his situation without a regular notice, The defends 
ant having proved negligence of duty and disobedience” 

















































that « master or mistress is not bound to retain a negile 
gent or disobedient servant in their employ, after te” 
peated but fruitless admonition; and that a servant thug 
ed to recover an extra bon) 
case of sudden dismissal from his situation. 
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Regalia of Scotland.—We understand that 
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The Newfoundland ny dp following 


ra gentleman gt Rock 


for : 

** Rock Island, M. Ty Oct. 5, 1918.——"* An Indian. 
r, Aman nanied Jenkinson, alse 
rader, just been drowned. Pelham dirceteg 
to dive, he instantly dived down and ¢ aged 


if this were a 7 
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ig faithful and 


mal risen 


ve yp the body of anotier man, who 


er, laid bhi 

































Poetry. 


TO MISS M*** L***, OF LIVERPOOL. 





—_ 

Sweet lady, thou art young and fair, 
The path of life is bright to thee ; 

But inany a flower that bloometh there 
Has now no loveliness for me. 


J vainly thought no earthly shrine 

Should pe he power to bend my knee ; 
But yet a single glance of thine 

Bow'd down my spirit unto thee. 


I mark’'d the flushing of thine eye, 
And watch'd the changing of thy cheek ; 
And they reveal'd a history 
Thy lips had wanted power to speak. 
The brightness of that heav'nly spark, 
Perchance as yet thou may'st not know ; 
And other eyes but thine must mark 
The source from whence thy feelings flow. 


*Midst all thy smiles, and all thy mirth, 
Hast thou ne'er felt thy joys decay, 

And sigh'd, that there was nought on earth 
Could chase a gloomy thought away. 


Then would thy spirit use its wings, 
And seek some lovlier, calmer scene, 

Where it might cease its wanderings, 
And rest all peaceful and serene. 


And if some favour’d mortal form 
Might steal upon thy dream of bliss, 
It would be easy to transform 
An angel's features into his. 


It may be, that I know thee not, 
And what I paint be fancy’s dream ; 
And fate may oo ordain’d thy lot, 
To mingle with the common stream. 


If it be so, I would not seck 
Te know thee more than T have known ; 
That sacred charin I would not break, 
Nor wish the bright delusion flown. 


And if th’ expression of thine eye 

‘To grace a soulless form were given ; 
Fancy would soon the want supply, 

And fill it with a guest from heaven. 
Farewell, farewell! I linger yet, 

To let my thoughts take leave of thee ; 
© what shall teach us to forget 

The form we long have lov'd to see! 


Liocrovool, 19th Feb. 1819 G. 





PETER PINDAR’S ANNUITY, 
An Imitation. 
BY JOUN TAYLOR, ES#Q. 
_ 


mught for Fortune's stuiles,” said Peter Pindar, 
n wanting fire, and scarcely worth « cinder, 
Europe, Africa, and Western Ind; 
Vi. muse accompany'd me all the way, 
Ail ling brought forth many a pleasant ley 

v, Ah! Dame Fortune I could never find. 


is * At length one morning "twas my fate to go 
To fum'd doo in Vaternoster-row— 
1% 1 -aw the Goddess eye a Book with glee, 
Vent'ring to peep at what the Dame was reading, 
P Neo proof, 1 must acknowledge, of > 
1 tound with rapture she was reading Me. 


PF * Sill more to prop my vanity and pride, 

PT saw she could not lay the book aside 
Fensting delighted on each page, no doubt, 
ve read and laugh'd, and taugl'd and read, again, 
Fond’ring, amidet, at my prolific vein, 
No clos'd the volume tll she saw it out. 


Yorning her giggling visage then around, 

| VaFhe modest Bard she in a corner found, 

2 For 1 was always deem'd a bashful Wight; 

TSA! hab, thought 1, I'm here in lucky ame, 
Whe'll tell the Trade I'm sportive and sublime, 

Ap! bid them buy at once my copy-right. 


WP & \¢ fell out—the Trade with transport glow, 
od scrait the Walkers, Robinsons and Co.— 
Agreed to make the purchase firm and clear ; 
hey gave, for what the Bard so sweetly sings 

we of Ministers, and Queens, and Kings, 
» Teo bundred—aye—and fifty pounds a-year. 

But ‘his provision first they ge made, 

pr none can doubt aot array of the Trade, 

Vie. hat all future offspring of my Muse 

ould not be left to me to guide their fate, 

Mi reer by parent putts to man's estate, 

Sut left to them to cherish or refuse. 


4 «granted, for 1 knew my tuneful brats, 
kiuiens trusted to maternal cats, 
Poster'd by Booksellers would best succeed ; 
dee, 1 knew my Muse, a thriving Dame, 
fan with fondness my poetic flame, 
wl, when I ploas'd, Parnassian bantlings breed. 


mane then told them they had wisely done, 
treasures to secure of wit and fun, 
Mh praise I'm much too delicate to mention: 
ey od they ave rich boon! and Fame shall noise it, 
b Works to the Goddess inher closet, 
bid thus | tell the story of my pension.” 


* The lace Dr. Wolcot, a few days before his death, 
Sto the wuiber of the foregoing lines, the origin 
ponnexion with the booksellers, in the following 
oe _** | was poor, and hunted in vain for For- 
ip Furope, Africa, and the West Indies; but at 
sod ber at B shop in Paternoster-row, laughing 

Pay. works, and xlvising the booksellers to buy the 


SSted the present imitavon, 





THE BOOK.—AN EPIGRAM. 





poring wight, who, berg wey 


apalways reading in his bed, 

wife address'd with gentle look, 

mid, * 1 would I were a book ™ 
Why so, good dame?™ the sage replied, 
uae you'd love me, then,” she cried. 
% that misht be,” he straight rejokn'd 

mat twould depend upon the kind: 
. A Admenack, for insiance, deur, 

“Ty hhavega new one every your.” 


ic” and this whimsical statement has since 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Enclosed I send you some @ines on the new Parliament, 
‘copied in haste from the Bath Herald, of the 20th of 
|February, entitled, ‘* Poetical Epistle to a new Mem- 
ber ;”’ to the tune of “ Drops of Brandy.” If you think 
‘them worthy of a place in your Mercury or Kaleidos- 
cope, they are very much at your service. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient seryant, 
Liverpool, 23d Feb. 1819. 


<a 


” 


M. P. 


What a curious place is your senate, 
| In spite of your serious restrictions ; 
\For, of all that I ever have been at, 
I never saw more contradictions. 
{You have Butlers and Coopers and Carters, 
| Five Taylors; and, what can be rummer, 
| Kings and Smiths bundled in the same quarters, 
| And Lords walking out with a Plummer ? 


You've two Prices like any profession, 

} Your Lemons from Cornwall you seek ; 

You've Raine every day in the session, 

And two Mundays in every week ; 

|You have Htiddics, with morals so true, 

| Your Ogies you get from the Shannon, 

jAnd your Porter has something todo, 

| While you've Anox at the door from Dungannon. 


|To Pembrokeshire every thing’s Owen ; 
But truth, when it will out it must, 
No matter how things may be going, 
| You've three members, who're sure to be Cust ; 
| Three Scots, with a gallant brave Don, 
| With a Tory you may by his wig know ; 
|An Irishman, #rench, and a Swan, 
| Oh! Negro similime Cygno. 


| 
You've Birch and you've Brougham just to tickle 
Such folks as they take into hand ; 
And, to save any styptical pickle, 
To sear them you've got a hot Brand. 
You've a Longman, a Newman ; you've Heigate ; 
| From Leicester you've Pares for the best spinster, 
| With York having visited = 
And Milbanke returning to Westminster. 


'You've a Mount for rurality’s pranks, 
| ‘Two Shepherds who sportively play, Z 
A Temple, three Fanes, and two hurkes, 
| While your Chamberlayne marshals the way ; 
A Wood of the thickest, whose shade 
The //arts and the Harcs are not lost on; 
A Lamb who trom Whitehall has stray’d, 
And a Mad-ow just let loose from Boston. 


| Tho’ no women or clergy are there, 

| Yet, owing to some voters’ bounty, 

'You have Lucy from Fowey, I swear, 

And Parsons direct from King’s County ; 
Monke frow. Northumberland walks, 

In spite of profaneness or scoffin’ ; 

| With three sounding Peales, as he stalks, 
In attendance on I]chester’s Coffin. 


| Saint John and St. Paul both have places, 

A Suttie man next them may drop in soon ; 
Bishops’ Castles may loose all their Graces, 

Before one can rap out Jack Robinson. 
In sport, if you're Sharpe, and are merry for’t, 
| ‘Two Pitts you may fill full of wrath ; 
| Cocks from Reigate you have; Cock from Hereford, 
| And Lord John looking 7ynne from the Bath. 


A 





|, You have two Franks in one, and it sits; 
A strait man, who's Bent, I'll be swore 3 
A Crickett, who chirps it by fits ; 
|| While one leaves a Dent on the floor. 
| You have Grants from all parts of the land ; 
From Aldb'ro’ your J*ines you're presenting ; 
| While Boroughs we see, on cach hand, 
Themselves (odd enough) representing. 


| A Rock-savage, renowned for its taste ; 

|| ‘Two fond /Zopes, and Hopes are no talkers ; 

| With Money completely misplaced ; 

| A Ryder, and two famous Walkers. 

How such contradictions could stand 

|, It would not be easy deciding ; 

| But we see how they blend to the hand, 
Where we witness good Manners presiding. 





THE BANQUET, 

In three Cantos, is a poem likely to attract the curiosi- 
ity of readers of taste, Coch from its subject, which is 
that of good cating, and from its beauty, both of deco- 
iration and of verse. ‘The idea is taken from the Gasiro- 
|nomia of Bencuaux, a work which has been very po- 
| pular in France. The following will give our readers a 
jfavourable idea of the execution. In ridicule of the 
|vulgar practice of a newly rich man, tormenting his 
| guests at table, he says— 

Rather no sound e’er pass your 7s again, 

;Than stun your guests in trite and hacknied etrain. 


** How I rejoice my worthy friends to see ! 

Just as at home, pray Gentlemen make free— 
| Do me the favour—diy in that ragout— 
| My grandmother's spcinbabetagietsly new! 
| These peas, Sir John, may I request your plate— 
; Though | protest they're wholly out of date. 
| So is the a8paragus ; much hurt, I fear— 
| There's nothing to be had this time of year. 

How is the ven'son ? roasted as you like ? 
| Good Doctor stick your fork into that pike. 
| I'm sure I'm quite ashamed to give you trouble, 
| Sir William, when at home you eat the double ! 
My dearest Lady D—— a bit of chicken ? 

That's a mere bone the Bishop there 1s picking. 

My Love, your neighbours! why, you take no pains— 
Do help Lord —— to a little brains. 

By the cast winds how every thing is dried— 
| 1 wish | knew what better to provide : 
But when you honour me again, my friends, 

1 vow I'll do my best to make amends.” 





| THE WINTER'S DAY. 
4 — - 


| When raging storms deform the air, 
} And clouds of snow descend, 


And the wide landscape, — and fair, 

i No deepen'd colours blend ; 

When biting frost rides in the air, 
Bleak from the nerth and east ; 

Aud Wealth is at its ease reclin'd, 
Prepar'd to laugh and feast ; 


When the poor travclicr treads the plain, 





And crawls with night’s enereasing pai 
And dreads the parting day ; ‘iti 
When Poverty in vile attire 
Shrinks from the biting blast, 
Or hov'ring o’er the pigmy fire, 
And fears it will ty 


When the fond Mother hugs her child 
Still closer too her breast, 
And the poor infant frost-beguil’d, 
Scarce feels that it is prest ; 
Then ae the ee hand extend 
Its blessings to the poor, 
Nor spurn the wretched while they bend 
All suppliant at your door. 
THE MORNING IN THE COUNTRY. 
— te — 
[From the unpublished Poems of Mr. Thompson.] 
—— 
When from the op’ning chambers of the East, 
The morning springs in thousand liv’ries drest, 
The early lark his morning tributes pay, 
And in shrill notes salutes the blooming day. 
Refreshed fields with pearly dew-drops shine, 
And tender sprigs therewith their tops incline. 
Their sanded: leavesthe unblown flow’rs expand, 
And with their od’rous breath perfume the land. 
The crowing cock, and chatt’ring hen awakes 
Dull sleepy clowns, who know the morning breaks. 
The herd his plaid around his shoulder throws, 
Grasps his dear crook, calls on his dog, and goes; 
Around the fold he walks with careful pace, 
And fallen clods sets in their wonted place ; 
Then opes the door, unfolds his fleecy care, 
And gladly sees them crop their morning fare. 
Down upon easy moss himself he lays, 
‘And sings some charming shepherdess’s praise. 


| 


| Scientific Motices. 


—————p> © aa - 
LIVERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


—>- 

Doctor Meyler concluded, on last Monday, his lec- 
tures on Ventilation, and whether considered with re- 
ference to the subject, or the benefits likely to result in 
‘the more perfect ventilation of our public and private 
| buildings, we do not think a more important question 

has been at any time brought before the public. The 
‘improvements likely to result will doubtless be extended 
|to the different Institutions in Liverpool; and we trust 
'that this gentlemen will himself be enabled to witness 
|the beneficial results of his very useful and excellent 
exertions. We are encouraged to express this hope from 
‘the fact of the Institution having requested Dr. Meyler 
|to repeat his lectures, as those to whose management the 
‘care of our hospitals, prisons, &c. is committed, will 
‘doubtless be anxious to secure for them the benefits of 
his suggestions. Jndeed the subject is one of great in- 
terest to every class of society ; and we should be happy 
that every intelligent individual in this town would be 
| enabled to derive from them the information which Dr. 
Meyler’s lectures are so well calculated to afford; and 
'which are not alone interesting from -their practical 
‘utility, but from the very happy manner in which he 
has succeeded in rendering them no less generally attrac- 
tive, than they are useful. 


























Machine for Spinning Flax.— Baron D’ Evelk- 
rang, President of the Royal College of Commerce 
at Stockholm, and author of many ingenious mecha- 
nical inventions, has, within a short time, invented 
a machine for spinuing flax, which has been submit- 
ted to the inspection of a commission appointed by 
the King of Sweden. By means of this machine, ten 
persuus may, during ten hours, spin 36 pounds of 
Hlax.—It is said, that Bonaparte offered a million to 
any person who would produce a machine with those 
properties, and the first attempt of the kind was 
tuade by a Belgian. 








MAGNETIZING POWER OF THE YIOLET RAYS, 


The reported discovery of M. Morichini, respec- 
ting the magnetizing power of the violet rays, which 
was scarcely credited in this country, has received 
the confirmation of professor Playfair. He gives 
the following account of an experiment of which he 
was @ witness:—“ After having received into’ my 
chamber a solar ray, through a circular opening 
wade in the shutter, the ray was madc to fall npov 
a prism, such as those which are usually employed in 
experiments upon the primitive colours. The spec- 
trum which resulted from the refraction was received 
upon a screen; all the rays were intercepted except 
the violet, iu which was placed a needle for the pur- 
pose of being magnatized. It was a plate of thin 
steel, sclected from a number of others, and which, 
upon making the trial, was found to possess no fola- 
rity, and not to exhibit avy attraction for iron filings. 
Tt was fixed horizontally on the support by means of 
wax, aud iv such a dircction as to cut the magnetic 
meridian nearly at right augles. By a lens of s 
sufficient size, the whole of the violet ray was col- 
lected into a focus, which was carricd slowly along 
the needle, proceeding from the centre towards one 
of the extremeties, and always the same extremity : 
taking care, as is the case in the common operation 
of magnetizing, never to go back in the opposite 
direction. After operating fifty-five minutes, th: 
needle was found to be strongly magnetic; it acted 
powerfully on the compass, the end of the needle 
which had received the iufluence of the violet ray 
repelling the north pole, and the whole of it attracting, 
and keeping suspeuded,.a fringe of iron filings. 





Charcoc? —By some recent experiments, it ap- 
pears, that charcoal, according to Mousieur Rer- 
hand, a French cLcwist, possesses the power of coun- 





j teracting the fatal elects of mineral poisons oa th: 


human body. He states, * At Lalf-past seven in the 








All dubious of his way, 


mor uing, I swallowed, fasting, four grains of arsenic 








powder in half a glass of strong mixture of c! 

Ata quarter before eight I perceived a painful sens, 
tion of heat in the stomach, with great thirst. 1 the 
drank another glass of the mixture of charcoal; y 
half past nine the oppressive dead pain ceased in thy 
stomach, and was followed by an uneasy sensation ig 
the intestines: being very thirsty, 1 drank 

cups of an infusion of orange-flowers, and at a qua, 
ter past ten | was perfectly well; at noon 1 dined 
us usual without any inconvenience, The same ¢, 
periment was made with corrosive sublimate, ag 
attended with the same success.” 





RATS. 


However effectual the following mode of taking ra, 
may be, there is something revolting to the fel, 
ings in coutemplating its operation. 


The following curious mode of catching rats , 
extracted from the works of Muller, an apot 
of Weringerode, in Germany :—Procare a large 
and place it iu the vicinity of places infested wig 
rats. During the first week, this vessel is employg 
vnly to allure the rats to visit the solid top of th 
cask, by means of boards or planks, arranged jp, 
sloping direction to the floor, which are to be strewe 
with oatmeal daily, or any other food grateful to the 
palate —Being thus lulled into security, and accy, 
tomed to find a regular supply for their meals, a shiz 
of parchment is substituted for the wooden top ¢ 
the cask, and the furmer is cut for several inches jg 
the centre in tranverse directions, so as to yield o 
the slightest pressure. At the same time, a fey 
gallons of water, to the depth of six or seven in 
are poured into the empty cask, in the middled 
which a brick or stone is placed, so as to project om 
or two inches above the fluid, aud afford to one nt 
a place of refuge. These measures being taken, 
tup of the cash should be furnished with proper bait, 
in order to induce the maurauders to repext their 
visits. No sooner does one plunge through the see. 
tion of the parchment into the vessel, than it retreah 
to the brick or stone, and commences its lamentation 
for relief. Others follow, aud shave the same fat, 
A dreadful conflict then commences to obtain po. 
session of the dry asylum. Battles follow in rapid 
succession, attended with such loud and noisy shrieks, 
that all the rats in the neighbourhvod hasten to th 
fatal spot, where they experience similar disasten, 
Thus, hundreds may be caught by stratagem, whid 
might be greatly facilitated by exposing a living ra 
taken in a trap, or purchased from a professionaliat 
catcher, 








—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 


GAME AT CHESS, AMUSEMENT OF THE 
PICTS. 


From the Rev. Dr. Barry's History of the Orkny 
Islands, chap. 11. page 87, 
—— 


eam | a people in a rude state, little regard 
commonly paid to amusements of any kind, excep 
gaming; which, however strange it may appear, i 
universal,* and often prosecuted: with a degree of 
ardour, that proves as pernicious as in more polished 
society. The game in which the Goths took the 
greatest pleasure was Chess; a game that require 
no less judgment than perseverance ; and, what shew 
their good sense, this was the favourite amusement 
in most of their colonies and pussessions. In Ice. 
land, a branch from that stem, it. was practised with 
much avidity ; for in the eleventh century, we ar 
told, that while a celebrated poet was engaged int 
gaine at chess with the beautiful Kelga, his brothe 
poet became so enamoured of that lady, that the 
quarrelled, fought, and fell by mutual wounds in th 
conflict. 
Neither do they seem even in that state to bave 
been insensible to the pleasures of conversation 
Their minds were somewhat opencd, and when they 
met they amused themselves with discoursing o 
the heroic deeds of their ancestors, and other met 
of eminence ; witlt proposing and solving of riddles, 
and with trying with one another in composing short 
pieces of poetry. Fond of news to excess, they 
eagerly sought intelligence from every quarter; 
which was a luxury so great, that the rich only were 
permitted to taste of it in the first instance—and 
such was the confidence that they put in the infor 
mation thus received, that it had sometimes mud 
influence in directing their councils. The samee? 
travagant passion fur news marked the character 
the ancient inhabitants of Gaul,f some of whoa 
were originally descended from the Goths or Ge 
mans.§ 

* Tacitus—Robertson’s America. 

r Gunlang’s Saga. 
Casar’s Commentaries. 
§ Cesar, de Bello Galico. 


+ 
———— 





To Correspondents. 





As there are many persons who read the a 
who are not in the ordinary habit of seeing the Ma 
cury, and as we have the wood engraving prepare 
we shall probably adopt the hint of B. bs ine 
the sketch of the new Pedestrian Hobby Horse, whi 
appeared in a recent Number of the Mercury :—but 
we shall wait to ascertain whether some more copi0sl 
descriptive details cannot be met with, to accompa? 
the vignette, than those we have alréady given. 


The favor of MENTOR shall be duly attended to; bet 
the present is not the season for its appearance. 
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